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I. "“Christ—The More a the 
World”’ 


* 


Mr. Loomer: This Rounp Taste discussion is the second in a series 
of discussions devoted to the World Council of Churches and its As- 
sembly meeting in Evanston. In today’s we are concerned with the 
basic theme of this conference—“Christ—The Hope of the World.” 

This topic not only is important in itself but is important particularly 
in view of the situation confronting the churches and confronting 
us in the world generally. This topic was chosen after a great deal of 
deliberation on the part of those who had to do with the choosing of 
such a topic. I think that it is the conviction of all of us that the topic 
is both relevant and important. 

Archbishop Brilioth, how do you view this central theme? 


ArcusisHop BritiorH: When we speak of the Christian hope, we 
should try to become clear about the meaning of the word in the 
Bible, where it is certainly one of the key words. It differs from the 
meaning that the word often has in common speech. We hope, in 
common speech, that something may happen under favorable circum- 
stances. That is what may be called the worldly conception of hope. 
We have often not distinguished clearly between hope in this sense 
and the Biblical concept. We have passed through a period in the 
history of mankind which has been characterized by an optimistic 
belief in a development which should inevitably, through some in- 
herent force, make this world better and better. 

This idea is certainly not Christian in itself, but very often there 
has been a certain blending of this belief in progress and in ideas and 
ideals which is borrowed from Christianity. Thus, you still find many 
‘Christians who look upon Christ and His teaching not as the one 
foundation of their hope but as a useful factor which would help 
toward human progress. 

It is strange that this evolutionary optimism has been able to sur- 
vive, to a certain extent, the calamities of our own time. The deeper 
thinkers now realize that it is a false hope—a false doctrine. And the 
deepest study of the Bible has also turned our thinking more toward 
the eschatological concept of the Christian hope. 
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Mr. Loomer: Archbishop, let me interrupt. This is a long word, and 
a technical word. Would you explain what you mean by “eschatology”? 


ArcupisHop BritiorH: When we speak about eschatology, which I 
know is a perplexing word and oftea a misunderstood word, we mean 
the ultimate things—the eschaton—the ultimate things. 

Now, there is a false eschatology which has been preached by those 
who think that they can predict and even calculate the time of the 
Second Advent. But that sort of belief in a millennium, which we may 
soon see realized; that is not what we mean here by eschatology. 


Mr. Loomer: What do we mean? What do you mean by the true 
eschatological point? 


ArcusisHop BritiotH: We mean that the Christian faith is that the 
world moves toward a consummation, an end of the historical process, 
when the kingdom will really come, and everything will be laid under 
the obedience and judgment of Christ. But that does not mean that 
this should be the only manifestation of the ultimate reality. To the 
Christian the eternal world has broken through into time, into this out- 
ward world, through the coming of Christ in the flesh, through His life 
and teaching, His death, and His Resurrection. That is the foundation 
of the Christian’s belief, the belief in the eschatological realities, in the 
ultimate things—that eternity has entered into time through the In- 
carnation of Our Lord. 

And though Our Lord has again entered the heavenly, the invisible, 
world, He is still present in His church; and thus, so far as the Church 
is really the Church, our Lord’s instrument and His earthly habitation, 
so far as the ultimate things are present here in time. If we believe in 
Christ, we are all living in His presence, and our sins are judged by 
Him even now; and His forgiveness is mediated to us through the 
Church, by the means of grace. 

I therefore believe that the eschatological aspect does not mean that 
this world is of small importance. Our Heavenly King, the Incarnate 
Lord, is working among us; He takes us up into His life and makes 
us partakers of His fight against the powers of darkness; and that 
gives to every passing moment an immense importance. Eternity is 
here. The ultimate reality is an ever present factor in the life of the 
Christian. This is the foundation of our hope. We have a sure hope, 
but not because the outward circumstances seem promising. We are 
not hopeless when the future seems dark to human eyes. 

It is our hope; our hope is founded on the Christ, the King who 
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came into the world to save sinners, Who triumphed through His 
| Cross, and Who has in His hands our earthly future as well as the 
eternal destiny. 

And we may here think of that remarkable word in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews regarding the hope that is founded in the promises of God 
—*...the hope set before us: which we have as an anchor of the soul; 
a hope both sure and steadfast and entering into that which is behind 
the veil, whither as a forerunner Jesus has entered for us, having 
) become a high priest forever after the order of Melchisedec.” 


Mr. Loomer: That is a very interesting statement, Archbishop; and 
I thank you for it. 
| Bishop Newbigin, do you have a statement that you can lay before 
| the group? 


Bisor Newsicin: I would like to say that I think the first point 
| which has been made in the Archbishop’s statement is a tremendously 
‘}important one to get hold of—namely, the distinction between hope 
| simply as a desire for something and hope in the sense of expecting 
something of which we have assurance. It seems to me that in our 
ordinary English speech there is generally a very strong undertone of 


‘being the “hope of the side,” we ee IE mean that the game is 
)pretty well lost. When we speak of hope, there is an undertone, a 
‘| background, of the feeling that the hope may not be realized. 

‘| It seems to me that in the New Testament the word “hope” has 
a quite different undertone of meaning. It is an assurance of some- 
thing which we know because God has promised it and for which, 
i|therefore, we can wait, both with eagerness and also with patience. 
:|/That seems to me to be a quite important distinction if we are to 
‘understand what we mean by hope in the Christian sense. 

| The other point which the Archbishop also made and which seems 
‘to me to be vital is this: There is no use running away from this 
“question of eschatology. The word alarms people; but, after all, 
if veschatology means simply that which concerns the end; and no rational 
‘Jfaith i is possible without dealing with the end. You cannot rationally 
enter upon a journey without some conception of the end to which 
Jit leads. The meaning of the process is not known except in light of 
‘ithe end. And therefore, whether or not one calls it an “eschatology,” 
jevery rational faith must have something about the end. And I per- 
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sonally am very thankful that this Assembly is taking this theme 
for its work at this time. 


Mr. Loomer: Thank you very much, Bishop. 
Father Florovsky, this leaves you to be heard from with regard to 
your conception of the meaning of this general theme. 


Farner Fiorovsky: What I am going to say is just a few scattered 
remarks on the main theme of the Evanston Assembly. 

The Christian hope is grounded in the Christian faith. It is grounded 
in the belief that God, as it were, takes a personal interest in human life 
and in human history. “God so loved the world as to give His only 
begotten Son.” The Christian message of love is not so much a com- 
mandment or a moral imperative as a witness, a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the love divine. 

The Son of God came down; dwelt among men; established His 
abode in their midst; and was made man. The ultimate meaning of 
the august mystery of the Incarnation is precisely in that paradoxica! 
identification of God with the needs and concerns of man. It is much 
more than a general belief in the Divine Providence or in a sovereign 
Lordship of God. 

In Christ, God’s Lordship was manifested in a more intimate and 
personal manner. The Lord of Creation, Himself, has appeared among 
men and was made man. And He is still, and forever, with men in the 
Church, because the “Church is His Body,” to use the glorious phrase 
of St. Paul. The Church is not just a company of believers; not just 
a community of men, united by the same allegiance and by the same 
convictions, but precisely the Body of Christ, the place in which 
He is continuing His “ministry of reconciliation.” 

There is a divine pattern of human history, but this pattern is not 
an abstract scheme or just a plan. God is taking part in the making 
of history, and history has its divinely established aim and goal. It 
is not just a chaotic display of the blind forces of nature, nor is it 
just a product of human planning and desire, nor is it an indefinite 
process in time, which may go on without ever reaching any com- 
pleteness. 


Mr. Loomer: What do you think that it is positively? 


Fatuer Frorovsxy: I believe that in the Biblical and traditional in- 
terpretation, human history is conceived as a finite process which is 
moving toward an established purpose and goal. It belongs organically 
to the essence of the Christian faith that Christ, the Incarnate Lord, 
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) is to come again. This “coming” will be the end of history, a judgment, 
-and a consummation—a judgment and therefore a discrimination—a 
) consummation, or a recapitulation, in which all scattered values of 
| human existence will be integrated and all true achievements will be 
| gathered together. 

| There is an element of a confident expectation implied in the Chris- 
| tian belief. It is here that the Christian hope is ultimately rooted. 
'God had once sovereignly acted when Christ came into the world. 
| And the same Christ is still reigning in the world to manifest His 
{rule ultimately in a manner which transcends all human imagination 
(and yet is to fulfil the deepest desires and aspirations of man. 

_ Man is not alone in this world, as lonely as he may feel himself to 
‘be; and he is not left to his own whims and efforts. And not only 
‘in the sense that, after all, the world is God’s world, and God is its 
'}sovereign and master, but rather in the sense that God, as it had been 
‘}manifested in Christ, is intimately associated with human endeavors. 
It is of utter importance that we understand and recognize this 


‘through Him that we have any title for hope. We are entitled to 

\thope, because we are given assurance in our faith. Yet, there is a 
urther implication there. 

Christian hope is intrinsically a call to action. It is precisely because 


ithe Son of God was made man that man should become the Son of 
od and to do the will of the Father. 


Weel themselves c be salt up and ones to a choice between two 
Iternatives, neither of which is satisfactory. 

I mean, on the one hand, there is the hope about which the Arch- 
bishop was speaking i in his first talk—the hope which is centered upon 
! 


z a state of society to exist on the earth in the future—a hope, in other 
‘words, which is looking to a consummation of the meaning of the 
i nistory as a whole. ANd! on the other hand, there is the hope which 
js centered in personal immortality, which provides some consumma- 
ion for the life of the individual human being. Now, as we know, 
hat represents a very tragic dilemma for modern man, because, on 
he one hand, the hope which fixes its whole attention on a certain 
tate of society in the future seems to lead straight on into those totali- 
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tarian systems which finally simply liquidate man if he stands in the 
way of the process. 


Mr. Loomer: They are not concerned with the individual? 


Bisop Newsicin: And are not concerned with the individual. The 
meaning of the individual’s life is just obliterated. But, on the other 
hand, if we retreat from that to the view which puts the meaning of 
the individual life in the center and concentrates everything, as far as 
the ultimate is concerned, upon my attainment of immortality, then 
world history itself becomes a meaningless process. Practically speaking, 
it means that we are back in the world of egotism again. 


Mr. Loomer: And it becomes a rather abstract conception of im- 
mortality, since it is a kind of life to be held out of society and not 
in community. 


BisHop Newsicin: Exactly, yes. 


Mr. Loomer: Can we turn, Bishop Newbigin, to your original state- 
ment. I notice that you laid a great stress upon the word “assurance.” 
This also occurred in Father Florovsky’s statement. I would like to ask 
you on what grounds you base the assurance of hope? 


Bisor Newsicin: Yes. I have to state, quite simply, that I base it 
upon the faith that in Jesus Christ God came into the world; that in 
His death and in His Resurrection the decisive event took place by 
which the ultimate meaning of world history is revealed; and that 
more particularly in His Resurrection from the dead we have the as- 
surance, and the sign, and the first fruits of that consummation of all 
things to which I look. I believe that it is in that sense of a complete 
consummation, which includes both new life for the individual and 
a new creation—new heavens and a new earth. It is only in such an 
integral hope as this that this dichotomy between the individual destiny 
and the social destiny can be resolved. And to me the basis of that 
assurance is simply the historic fact of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. 


Mr. Loomer: Do you mean this in a literal sense? 
Bisuop Newsicin: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Loomer: Not in a mythological sense? But in the literal resur. 
rection of the earthly historical figure of Jesus from the tomb? 


Bishop Newsicin: Yes, that I do. 
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Mr. Loomer: You are saying that, if one were to interpret it some- 
what differently, not in terms of the literal resurrection of this historical 
personage, then you conceive that we might have a different conception 
or a somewhat altered conception of Christian hope? 


| Bissor Newsicry: Of course I would need to know exactly what 
(the other interpretation is; but, so far as I stand at present, I believe 
(that it is integral, and, indeed, basic to this Christian hope, that here 
[in this world this tremendous event took place. 


| Mr. Loomer: As I read the Bible, for example, I would see the 
| Resurrection in terms of the history of the Disciples rather than in 
terms of the rebirth of this historical figure who had been killed 
fon a cross. 


Bisor Newsicrn: I think that the subsequent history of the Dis- 
ciples would be unintelligible if it were not for the fact that the tomb 
/ was empty. That is how I read the story. 


Mr. Loomer: I can understand your own position, although I have 
been struck, as I read the story, that the appearances of the resurrected 
‘Jesus to the Disciples were, as it were, “shots right out of the blue.” 
I mean, nothing of any importance really occurs during these post- 
pecsurrection appearances. It seems to me that the actual transforma- 


age, occurs really in terms of the Disciples and what happened to 
jthem rather than being centered upon the historical figure of Jesus 
| Himself. 


i Bisnop Newsicin: But do you not feel that if the Pharisees, let us 
i say, had been able to find the body of Jesus and produce it in the streets 
of Jerusalem and say, “This is the man they are talking about,” would 


i 


not that have put an end to this claim of new life? It seems to me 


|) 


‘that it would. 


| Mr. Loomer: Not at all. It seems to me that the Cross was necessary 
n order that the spirit of God in the lives of men could work more 
\-flectively and more fruitfully. As to what happened historically, it is 
fa difficult question to ascertain, and one simply cannot go beyond the 
historical fact. 

But could I turn to you, Father Florovsky, for a moment, since our 
ime is quite limited. I take it that you would agree with Bishop New- 
bigin with regard to the Resurrection note he has struck; and I 
jissume you would say that the assurance of a finite end to history 
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as we know it, as opposed to a rather endless or indefinite or infinite 
history rests upon this same point. Do I misinterpret you? 


Farner Fiorovsxy: I completely agree with Bishop Newbigin. I 
think that the Resurrection of Christ is the only basis for any Chris- 
tian hope; and the same Christ who rose again and ascended is com- 
ing again as a supreme charge and consummator of history. 


Mr. Loomer: How do you link up the fact of the Resurrection with 
the fact or the idea of His coming again? 


Fatuer Frorovsxy: In a very simple way. In the same way in which 
it was linked by St. Paul when he regarded the Resurrection of Jesus 
as justified only by the hope and assurance of the common resurrection 
of all man, in which the fulness of human existence will be achieved. 


Mr. Loomer: This, of course, could be explored in all kinds of ways, 
and I am sorry that we do not have the time available. But what de 
you say about a point such as the following: In terms of Christian 
experience, within history as we know it, I take it that the deepest 
sense of community between man and men, and in a sense the 
deepest aspect of communion between man and God, is to be found 
in the experience of judgment and forgiveness. I mean, for example, 
I think no marriage is really secure unless and until both partners 
have been forgiven each by the other. Now, in terms of the picture 
of the new age, this second coming of Christ of which you speak, 
this element of forgiveness would not be a perennial factor as it is 
now within history as we know it. 


Fatuer Fiorovsxy: I believe in general that it is impossible to stop 
at forgiveness. In our personal life, forgiveness is always a stage to 
something greater and deeper for human relations; if they were ex- 
hausted just by mutual forgiveness, and if nothing else were coming, it 
would have been a poor and sad thing, rather dull. We forgive each 
other in order to enjoy fellowship in something positive and not just 


forgiving, but forgiving to forget, about such things which have passed 
away. 


Mr. Loomer: I wish that we could continue the discussion, but 
perhaps we ought to pass to another aspect of this question. 

Archbishop, you have been rather quiet in the last few moments 
What do you see in the relationship between this conception of the 
Christian hope and the tremendous practical concerns and problem: 
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which confront those of us within the Church as well as those out- 


side the Church? 


ArcupisHop Britioru: I think that there is a very close connection, 
because our hope is just means or assurance that there is a finality 
in the world and that Christ is the final thing and gives the answer 
/ to our questions and is the consummation of history. If that is taken 
{ away, then everything becomes relative; and that, I think, is the 
| greatest danger of the generation in ethics and in various ways of life 
—that nothing is absolute, and nothing is final; everything is fleeting; 
everything is relative. I think that it is just the salvation of mankind, 
) and the future of the Church depends upon the firm assurance that 
) there is a finality, and the finality is revealed to us in Jesus Christ. 


Bisop Newsicin: There is a phrase of Albert Schweitzer which I 
| like very much: “For the Christian every act should be a prayer for the 
} coming of the Kingdom of God.” 
| It seems to me that, as the Archbishop has said, the difficulty we face 
j is that you cannot act unless you have a certain conception of what is in 
} front of you; and to the Christian, it seems to me, it is Christ Who 
@ is in front of you. And your every act is simply committed into His 
| hands as a kind of prayer, with the assurance that His is the last 
word on the whole subject and every subject. 


/ Mr. Loomer: But God’s resources and our resources are not to be 
identified; and we give ourselves in his keeping, not knowing in detail 
# what the end is to be, but knowing that the end is better than what 
¥ we would have given to ourselves. 


BisHor Newaicin: But the end is Christ. That is the point. 


ReverEND Fiorovsky: I have only to say that in my conviction we 
| are entitled to hope; but precisely for that reason we have to justify or 
( to indicate our hope by our deeds. There is no room for a passive ex- 
} pectation. And, in the present world, so troubled and discouraged, it 
| is not enough just to preach the hope. We have to evidence our hope 
/ in our faithful cooperation with the divine purpose. 

God has identified Himself with man in Christ. Now we have to 
| identify ourselves with Him in Christ by greater acknowledgment 
| of His love and by our devout service. Our hope will mature and 
| grow in the measure in which we strengthen our faith and grow 
(in our understanding of God’s abiding presence in us, in Christ, 


« Our Lord. 


“CHRIST—THE HOPE OF THE WORLD’’* 
By ROBERT L. CALHOUN 
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When a small company of men and women from a dozen countries, 
of widely diverse theological training and churchly tradition, work to- 
gether for three years on a single theme, they learn much from one 
another. Their differences find some measure of reconciliation without 
ceasing to be real and important. Their words acquire new depth and 
clarity in face-to-face conversation. The theme itself becomes for them a 
living reality in which they share, a source of light that helps each to 
see himself and his companions with new insight. Hard-won mutual 
confidence takes the place of insecurity and mistrust. Disagreements are 
turned into common problems, not walls of separation. 

But when the members of such a company try in a single week to 
share what they have found with thousands of fellow-Christians even 
more diverse in experience, unprepared by close companionship and 
quiet conversation, the results are hard to predict. Under such condi- 
tions it is needful that we talk frankly to one another not only about our 
theme but also about ourselves in relation to it. Christian life and 
thought in any of our countries is far too complex and diverse to be 
written off in a few simple formulas. There has been far too much pre- 
mature judgment both of our theme and of one another, in spoken and 
in printed words. One part of our task here is to clear away some of 
these false and one-sided preconceptions. Our concern is not to obscure 
or to obliterate differences but to set them in clearer, truer light, so that 
each of us may learn from his neighbors, and our differences, purged 
of arrogance and error, may come to enrich, not to violate, the unity we 
affirm. 


I 


Our theme, as all the world knows by this time, requires that we seek 
some common understanding of Christian eschatology. This is by no 
* A speech delivered to the Assembly of the World Council of Churches on August 


15, 1954. Professor Calhoun was a member of the World Council Commission which 
drafted the report on the main theme which was presented to the Assembly meetings. 
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means the whole meaning of the theme, but it defines an essential per- 
spective in which the meaning must be interpreted. The eschatological 
perspective, however, is itself at times a subject for debate and a source 
of division. Such debate has occurred repeatedly in Christian history, 
and it is not unfamiliar to those who have helped prepare for this 
Assembly. 

The difficulty is not merely that the word “eschatology” is a some- 
what formidable one, less familiar in some parts of the Church than in 
others. It would be frivolous and unforgivable to let any word, merely 
because it is large or strange, block the road to common understanding. 
The real trouble has been that the word “eschatology” is all too easily 
misinterpreted by omitting or underemphasizing essential aspects of its 
meaning. The ordinary popular paraphrase, “doctrine of the last 
things,” actually favors such misinterpretation. It suggests much too 
simply either some “far-off divine event” at the end of a long, vague 
future, without direct bearing on our life today; or else an end of the 
world at a particular date, calculated by methods in which most of us 
do not believe. Preoccupation with “the end” as if it were a date on the 
calendar—the final date, the only crucial one that still awaits us—and 
neglect of “the present” as comparatively trivial in importance lead to 
one sort of distortion. Preoccupation with “the present” and refusal to 
| take seriously the significance of “the end,” in its Biblical and Christian 

sense, lead to another sort. Both these errors are made easier when we 
i oversimplify the admittedly difficult concept of Christian eschatology 
| into a static “doctrine of the last things.” 

| Happily, there is a better reading of the word, closer both to the 
|, classical and to the Biblical meanings of its component parts. Eschatol- 
| ogy is the doctrine concerned with the limits or boundaries of our liv- 
| ing, in time and existence, toward which at every moment our whole 
| lives tend. 

_ For Christian faith, God revealed in Jesus Christ is the Boundary of 
|, our time and our existence, at once infinitely beyond us and immediate- 
i ly near. For us He who is our Creator, the First, the Source of our 
| being, is at the same time the Last, the End that gives it significance. 
| Time is our name for one order of the living relationships in which 
His presence and His acts are known to us and bear upon our lives. 
| Time thus understood is neither illusory nor merely abstract or ideal. 
‘| It is as concrete and actual as anything in the physical world. But it has 
| no independent reality apart from the living God, Creator and Sustainer 
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of the world, who makes Himself known in Jesus Christ as Redeemer, 
who as Holy Spirit acts unceasingly in human affairs. Past, present, and 
future are not separable segments of an endlessly outstretched line, a 
kind of space to be filled, but dimensions and directions within the liv- 
ing interaction of God and men. The future is not a kind of inverted 
past, or an endless repetition of “tomorrows,” but the homing of our 
unfinished lives to the One who gives them direction, meaning, and 
fundamental security. He is the One who comes to meet us at every 
moment, yet who lives and promises that we can live beyond the limits 
of earthly time and space. Hope is then not a mere expectation of things 
wished for, but the powerful, deep impulse with which we face joyfully 
and confidently toward the living Boundary, the true End of our lives 
and of our world, at once here-now and yet-to-be. This is to say, in the 
profounder language that runs in a great crescendo throughout the 
Bible, God Himself—the God who said, “Let light shine out of dark- 
ness,” who has shone in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit—He is our Hope, who enables us so to live. 

To think of eschatology in these terms is to reaffirm with full vigor 
the basic insights of a theology that finds the Kingdom of God, the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ, and the power of the Holy Spirit very present 
living reality. The Kingdom of God is of all present realities the most 
real, the providential Order full of vital tensions, the cleansing flame of 
judgment and the stillness of grace, the steady swell of sustaining power 
and the incessant denial of rest here, that gives meaning to our life on 
earth. The Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit are at work now with 
the incalculable power of truth and love, transforming both Church 
and world. But the Kingdom and the Power are not restricted to the 
earthly doings of men. They work in Judgment and mercy toward such 
Glory for both Church and world as we can neither foresee nor achieve. 
In all this is our hope, despite all the forces of evil here or hereafter. 

In contrast to any simpler doctrine, Christian eschatology is multi- 
dimensional, paradoxical, and dynamic. It is many-dimensional in the 
sense that, like good poetry or great music, it subjects us to the impact 
of reality at many levels, under many aspects, from many angles of 
approach, and demands of us readiness to respond in complex and 
subtle rather than in literal-minded, mechanical ways. Such complex 
response need not be sophisticated and technically expert, still less book- 
ish or pedantic. But it must be imaginative and discerning, with the 
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many-faceted vision of the childlike mind that Jesus praised—the mind 
unfettered by prematurely rigid notions of time and space, of nature 
and man, and therefore able to see the “eternal power and deity” of 
God in and through “the things that have been made,” the impending 
fulfilment of His Kingdom foreshadowed in the events of everyday. 
The doctrine is paradoxical (or dialectical) in the sense that, in trying 
to suggest that profound, mysterious truth of our lives in a world sus- 
tained and negated, transformed and fulfilled, drawn forward and 
everywhere met by the living Presence of God, it combines contrary 
affirmations that have to be affirmed together and that lose their mean- 
ing if they are separated. This is not contradiction. A self-contradictory 
utterance tries to combine factors that may be quite intelligible taken 
separately but make nonsense when combined. Square triangles, un- 
created creatures, unthinking intellects are contradictions, nonsense 
terms that refer to nothing real. But when Jesus says, “He that loses his 
life shall find it,” or when Paul writes, “It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me,” or “We preach a Messiah crucified, . . . God’s 
power and God’s wisdom,” these are not contradictions. They speak 
paradoxically of reality too vital and profound to be analyzed or fully 
defined. So it is when we hear of the Kingdom that is already “in the 
midst” of Jesus’ listeners and yet is still to come “as a thief in the night,” 
or of Paul’s life “in the Spirit” now, which at the same time presses on 
to a goal not yet attained. This is the language of paradox that we use 
without hesitation when we try to understand the mysteries of love, 
loyalty, and self-sacrifice, of individual and social existence, of human 
bondage and human freedom. It should not surprise us that such lan- 
guage is needed when we try to think about the Kingdom of God. 
This doctrine is dynamic in the sense that it sees the end that is yet- 
to-be as already at work giving directions and meaning to what now is. 
It sees the present as full of both past and future—not flatly identical 
with them, but full of tensions both life-giving and destructive, because 
it participates in what has been and what is yet to be. Past, present, and 
future are not segments of a line that stand outside one another. 
Neither are they merely three names for one single fact. They are in- 
separable and interpenetrating dimensions of life, in which men and 
God meet each other in the fluid counterpoint of living communication. 
Memory, realization, and hope likewise are not three words with one 
meaning. Neither do they stand for three independent realities or re- 
) sponses. They are inseparable, interpenetrating, active attitudes of men 
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who face God and one another in the living web of time and history. 

The fundamental reality is God, His Kingdom and His righteous- 
ness, ever present and ever coming to judge and to bless His creatures. 
He is our Hope, because in Jesus Christ, died and risen, He gives us 
promise of strength to endure the stress of earthly battle and of life with 
Him beyond all earthly bounds. 

On some such understanding of Christian eschatology and of our 
hope in Jesus Christ the members of the Advisory Commission have 
agreed. 


II 


But very difficult problems remain, for our discussions here and for 
our life and thought as fellow-Christians when we return to our homes. 
Even those who agree on a provisional statement of belief are sure to 
understand it diversely; and to others the statement may be quite un- 
acceptable. The reason, of course, is that each of us is conditioned in all 
sorts of ways, conscious and unconscious, by his own unique place in 
the fluid network of history. Each shares with his nearest neighbors— 
though never completely even with them—a great body of cultural and 
churchly tradition of practical attitudes and presuppositions, of memo- 
ries, loyalties, and hopes. To each his understanding of the gospel has 
been mediated, in large measure, through these living historical involve- 
ments. For each, therefore, not the whole gospel as God knows it but 
some aspect or version of the gospel as a man can know it—“in a mirror 
dimly”—is disclosed. It is right that each shall affirm with conviction 
what his own “eyes have seen” and his “hands have touched, concern- 
ing the word of life.” When such affirmation is guided by clear recogni- 
tion of the finiteness of every man and every historical version of the 
gospel—not only those cherished in other countries or church traditions, 
but also one’s own—then together we may be led by the Holy Spirit 
into more ample vision of the truth. But when we lack critical self- 
knowledge and claim finality and completeness for our partial visions, 
forgetting that we all are “men and not God,” then we risk turning the 
light in us into darkness. This is the reason that we must talk frankly 
together not only about our theme but also about ourselves. 

Each of us can speak most helpfully about the people, the tradition, 
and the way of understanding the gospel that he knows best; and so I 
shall speak here. Each of us, moreover, will know that he and his near- 
est neighbors cannot fairly be described in clichés. None of us is a walk- 
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ing stereotype; an activist or a pessimist, a liberal or a neo-orthodox 
thinker, a Continental or an American Christian. All of us know that 
to be content with pinning labels like these on one another is a confes- 
sion of ignorance, not a sign of understanding. At the same time, such 
labels can have a legitimate use. They can serve to remind us that, 
though the gospel is one, our ways of reading it are many; that our 
varied perspectives are shaped by generations of varied living and de- 
serve patient exploration together until we can recognize their proper 
meanings and their common source; that each needs the others for 
illumination and correction; and that, by God’s grace, these human 
differences must find their true, vital place within a shared life vaster 
and more deeply united than any of us yet know. 


Ill 


One such human perspective, shared by many Protestant Christians 
in North America and in other lands, is often labeled “American 
activism.” The phrase is misleading, for “activism” has been a major 
factor in Christian life from the beginning, had a large place in the 
Reformation, and is strong today wherever Christians take responsible 
parts in public life. But, for all that, the term does refer to a familiar 
American disposition—a source at once of real difficulties and of great 
potential strength, as yet but partly realized, for the Church in our time. 
The men and women who in three hundred years have settled and 
brought to national status the United States and Canada have been, of 
necessity, very active and busy people. Most of their energies have been 
expended in taming a continent, building homes, towns, and cities, 
establishing and maintaining popular government on a hitherto un- 
| precedented scale, devising new techniques for controlling the forces of 
| nature, and developing a vast system of education for more and more 
+ millions of children and youth. Today we, their sons and daughters, 
| find ourselves called upon to play a new and different role in the active 
| life of nations. The demand upon us is still mainly for deeds. We have 
} perforce inherited and seek to practice, under God, the ways of self- 
reliant action; and, when we think of hope, it is usually hope for a bet- 
, ter life tomorrow, for our children, for the increasing number of those 
} who depend upon us and for whom we feel responsible. 

In this context much of our theology has come to lay a special stress 
1 on ethics and to be far less confident about eschatology. Two major 
- roads have led to this result. One was frontier evangelism; the other was 
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the rise of the modern “social gospel.” Until less than a hundred years 
ago the oldest Protestant churches in the New World maintained a 
vigorous, full-rounded theological tradition, mainly Calvinistic in tem- 
per, and produced theologians like Edwards and Bushnell, who can 
stand with the ablest thinkers in Protestant history. But evangelists 
among the log cabins, in the forests and prairies and along the rivers of 
the inland frontier, had little use for theological subtlety. Their strength 
lay in devout, uncritical reading of the Bible, assurance of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, and rough and busy men. They preached about 
heaven and hell, but their central concern was life here and now. Theirs 
was a homespun theology, remote from the college and seminary class- 
rooms of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Moreover, in the nation-building period since 1865, a time of swiftly 
accelerated growth of cities, industrialization, scientific and technical 
advance, and development of state-supported schools and universities 
that exclude dogmatic religious instruction, a major part of our aca- 
demic Protestant theology itself came to be concerned less with the 
structure of Biblical and traditional doctrines and more with the task 
of redressing injustice in the new industrial and political scene. This 
social and moral stress has a solid foundation in the Reformed theology 
shared, in one form or another, by most North American Protestants. 
It found support also in the moral and social interpretation of the gospel 
in Ritschlian thought, which many of our Biblical and theological 
teachers studied in Germany and adapted to the American situation. 
For many reasons, it seemed, and still seems to many devoted American 
Christians, the most relevant way of preaching the gospel to a vast, 
diverse, hurrying society, widely convinced of the positive values of the 
sciences and technology and the present obligations of free men and 
women. 

For such theology, the Kingdom of God, the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ, and the power of the Holy Spirit have had very concrete, pres- 
ent, and imperative meaning. Often too simply, but in all sincerity, 
much theology has echoed the gospel word, “The Kingdom of God is 
in the midst of you,” and has taken seriously the reply to John the 
Baptist and the injunctions about feeding the hungry and setting prison- 
ers free. It has found signs of the breaking-in of God’s Kingdom here 
at home in the advancing conquest of diseases and hunger, the abolition 
of chattel slavery, and the extension of Christian conscience from pri- 
vate to public affairs. Its hope has been centered in the manifest power 
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of God to overcome evil with good here and now and throughout man’s 
_ future on earth. It does not forget the final judgment or the life ever- 
lasting, but its chief confidence has been in God’s grace from day to day 
| and its chief stress on the duty of every Christian to live as a devoted 
follower and servant of Jesus Christ as living Lord in the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. 

This theology is not irresponsible. It is not given to elaborate specu- 
j lations, to emotional extravagance, or to moral inaction. Neither is it 
divorced from either Biblical or traditional Christianity. It makes much 

of the prophetic teachings in the Old Testament, the centrality of Jesus 
_ Christ in the Gospels, and the summons to follow him in obedience to 
| His Father. Moreover, it takes seriously in practice, without much theo- 
| retic discussion, the traditional judgment that the Christian gospel is a 
word for this world, a truly historical word rooted in actual existence 
} and demanding present day-by-day response, not a remote ideal or a way 
1 of escape. It affirms also, in strenuous if not always well-directed action 
as well as in spoken and written language, the Reformers’ insistence 
§ that this world must be transformed according to the will of God, our 
| Creator and Redeemer. Its most characteristic prayer is: “Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth.” Its characteristic hope looks for the 
) ever clearer manifestation of God’s sovereignty and the power of His 
1 promises in human history. 


IV 


As far as it goes, this is sound and basic Christian doctrine. But it is 
» neither proof against distortions nor free from shortcomings. The most 
s dangerous distortions spring from the group egotism that is universal 
»among men, and that takes among us a distinctive cultural and theo- 
) logical form. We tend to confuse the will of God with our way of life 
and to suppose that our version of the gospel of hope is the only one 
that is meaningful and true. 

| It is perilously easy for us to identify God’s promises with the pecul- 
i iarly American way of life: to suppose that the Kingdom of God is, at 
a least in principle, our republican form of government, the economic 
@system we call “free enterprise,” the social and cultural heritage we 
cherish. If all these assumptions were true, then the Kingdom of God 
§ would be established on earth precisely if and when our particular way 
‘of life was imposed upon all peoples. To state such a position clearly is 
enough to make its unchristian character. As Christians, we do not 
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and cannot really believe anything of this sort. We may well cherish 
(without exaggerating) the measures of freedom, justice, and simple 
decency in our heritage and try to help others gain like benefits. We 
may well defend vigorously what is good in our national life when 
it is threatened. But the sharpest self-criticism is needed if we are 
to be thus loyal without turning the object of our loyalty into an 
idol, immune to criticism and jealous of any rival. 

Further, like fellow-Christians in every country and in every part 
of the Church, we are apt to regard our own understanding of the 
gospel as, at least in principle, both correct and sufficient. To main- 
tain sturdily that we see and know in part the authentic gospel is 
one thing. To affirm that what we see and know is the whole truth, 
and to reject or disparage what others see in a different perspective 
from our own, is quite another. It will not do to claim for any 
particular doctrinal tradition or current habit the infallibility of God. 
We are all fellow-servants, none of us entitled to lord it over the rest. 
Jesus spoke sharp words for those who call their brothers simpletons 
and fools. We Protestants of North America may properly hope that 
all our brothers will heed the Lord’s admonition, but our first re- 
sponsibility is to remember it as a word addressed directly to us. 

This bears immediately on our treatment of the main theme in dis- 
cussion here. In at least two familiar ways, “American activism” can 
hamper, unless we are alert, our understanding of the gospel of hope. 
These limitations should not be exaggerated or misjudged, but they 
must not be ignored. First, there is always a tendency for moral earnest- 
ness to stiffen into dogmatic moralism, that centers attention on human 
effort and thinks of Christian hope primarily as assurance that our 
best efforts will succeed with God’s help. It is surely right to keep our 
eyes on goals that seem to accord with God’s will and to work to- 
ward them with unflagging devotion and confidence. But it is seriously 
wrong to think of God primarily as one who guarantees the achieve- 
ment of our cherished goals or to judge the truth of His promises by 
the measure of our success. It is right to be assured that in His keeping 
our work is not in vain. Yet there is need to remind ourselves con- 
stantly that God’s ways are not our ways or His thoughts our thoughts; 
that Christ our hope was crucified before He was raised in glory; 
that God’s will, not ours, is to be done. 

A second limitation often regarded as typical of our thought is the 
supposition that the Kingdom will be fully realized within earthly 
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| history. Here again a valid insight is involved. This world is God’s 
world. His Kingdom enfolds it, and His will is being done in the 
| midst of it, overcoming its evils with the redeeming power of good. 
+ But, as recent events should remind us again, there is no sign that 
; earthly history is being progressively purged of evil and steadily near- 
j ing perfection. On the contrary, new achievements bring new perils 
j and new forms of corruption. As far ahead as we can see or think, 
} vast forces of evil deeply rooted in the lives of persons and societies, 
| taking unforeseeable new forms as the patterns of life change from 
) generation to generation, beset the way at every stage. And death, “the 
| last enemy,” armed at this moment with terrible new weapons, waiting 
inexorably at every moment, stands across the path of every human 
' person and people. Whatever can be achieved in earthly history—and 
} no one but God can judge how great that achievement will be—a hope 
{that can rightly triumph over such hydra-headed perils must envisage 
}in some sense “a new heaven and a new earth.” Again it is God and 
‘not we who can know what this new order will be. Too confident 
knowledge is out of place, and we American Protestants for the most 
part have sought to avoid it. But in so doing we have often lost touch 
) with the faith of the Church through the centuries, that in “the age to 
§ come” there will be a new corporate life in a new environment, in the 
i full light of the presence of God. 


V 


When the first Christians began to proclaim their good news that 
‘the God of heaven and earth was in Christ, crucified and risen, re- 
\calling the world to Himself, they were preaching to peoples harassed 
‘by fears and confused by false hopes. The Gentiles feared both men 
and nature, death, and the mysterious powers of fate and fortune. 
/The Roman talent for conquest and government has promised at least 
political security around the Mediterranean Basin. But the republic of 
bold Rome has gone down in a welter of civil wars and given place 
‘to rule by a haphazard series of autocrats threatened by conspiracies 
at home and by barbarians inside and outside the Empire. As for 
nature, fate, and death, the Greek hope in Reason, once held high in 
ithe great philosophic schools though never dominant in everyday life, 
was rapidly fading in a revival of skepticism and pious irrationalism. 
iInto that troubled world the preaching of the gospel brought a great 
surge of new hope. By the act of God in Jesus Christ, Ignatius of 
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Antioch wrote, as the second century began, “all sorcery was dissolved 
and every chain of wickedness vanished away, ignorance was removed, 
and the old kingdom was destroyed; for God was manifest as man 
for the newness of eternal life, and that which has been prepared — 
by God received its beginning.” 

Today the first part of that exultant word is still awaiting fulfilment. 
The gospel now has been preached on every continent, but most men 
—including us who proclaim it—have never really understood and 
lived by it. The Church has now encircled the globe, but displays in 
its own life the anxious rivalries and inner conflicts of the world. Once 
more mankind is torn by wars and civil strife, not of armies only but 
of whole peoples. Once more forces of nature and feats of reason, that — 
seemed for a time to be our more and more obedient servants, have put — 
on—thanks to our own folly—the masks of destructive demons. Once > 
more death stands at our elbow, unforgettable, and goes with us wher-_ 
ever we go. The word of hope to such a world must still be the gospel — 
on which the martyr bishop of Antioch staked his life; that the God 
of Hosts is with us, that in Jesus Christ He has come to share our lot — 
and break the tyranny of sin and death, that therein “that which had 
been prepared by God received its beginning,” and that the course 
of history and the end of all things are in His hand. That gospel on 
the lips of apostles and martyrs struck root in a hostile world. We are 
here today from the ends of the earth in witness to its power. If we 
in turn can proclaim it in language for our day, with something like © 
their burning faith, we too shall find in Christ the hope of men. 


